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SETBACK  FOR  INTERNATIONALISM  IN  CONGRESS 


The  August-September  Newsletter  summarized  much 
of  this  year’s  Congressional  action.  It  showed  an  im¬ 
pressive  record  of  accomplishments  on  domestic  issues 
and  practically  no  constructive  legislation  on  foreign 
policy.  During  the  past  month.  Congress  has  continued 
to  falter  over  many  foreign  policy  issues  and,  in  fact, 
has  moved  backwards  in  several  areas,  largely  under 
the  spur  of  vocal  “anti-communism”: 

House  Approves  Cse  of  Foree  in  Violation  of  LN  and 
OAS  Treaties.  September  20  the  House  endorsed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  312  to  52  a  resolution  author¬ 
izing  the  unilateral  use  of  military  force  by  any  country 
seeking  to  prevent  Communist  subversion  in  any  other 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Before  passage. 
Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  N.Y.,  reminded  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  “House  Resolution  560  undercuts  the  OAS 
Charter,  the  UN  Charter  and  the  Rio  Treaty.  ...  If 
this  body  must  pass  resolutions  dealing  with  Latin 
America,  let  us  pass  a  resolution  endorsing  democratic 
changes  (and)  .  .  .  committing  this  country  to  the 
aspirations  of  simple  people  who  want  a  better  life.  .  .  .” 

The  House  action  has  been  bitterly  denounced  in  Latin 
America.  This  bitterness  may  be  ameliorated  some¬ 
what  by  a  positive  step  in  another  area — ^the  September 
24  announcement  that  the  United  States  has  reached 
agreement  in  principle  on  a  new  treaty  that  would  ree- 
ognize  Panama’s  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal. 

Courageous  Fulhright  Speech  Draws  Fire.  When  Sen. 
J.  W.  Fulbright,  Ark.,  criticized  the  United  States  for 
intervening  in  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  basis  of 
“fragmentary  and  inadequate  evidence”  that  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  forces  were  Communist-dominated,  his  views 
were  supported  by  only  two  colleagues — Sens,  .loseph 
S.  Clark,  Pa.,  and  Stephen  Young,  Ohio.  He  was  re¬ 
buked  by  many  others,  such  as  Sens.  Dodd,  Conn.; 
Smathers,  Fla.;  Lausche,  Ohio;  Mundt,  S.D.;  Holland, 
Fla.;  and  Long,  La.,  who  held  that  intervention  is 
warranted  whenever  there  is  any  possibility  of  Com¬ 
munist  control.  None  of  these  critics  spoke  to  Sen. 
Fulbright’s  central  concerns: 

<  1  I  that  “.since  just  about  every  revolutionarv  movement  is 
likely  to  attract  Communist  support  .  .  .  the  approach  followed 
in  the  Dominican  Re|)uhlic,  if  consistentlv  pursued,  must  in- 
evitahU  make  us  the  enenn  of  all  levolutions  and  therefore  the 


ally  of  all  the  .  .  .  corrupt  oligarchies  of  the  hemisphere.”  (2) 

“.  .  .  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  compete  with  the  Communists 
for  influence  in  a  reform  movement  rather  than  abandon  it  to 
them,  and  most  important  of  all,  that  economic  development 
and  social  justice  are  themselves  the  primary  and  most  reliable 
security  against  Communist  subversion.” 

UN  Aitl  Programs  Cut.  Although  most  Congressmen 
are  interested  in  the  United  Nations,  many  of  them 
do  not  consider  it  the  foundation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
In  fact,  shortly  after  the  UN  obtained  the  Indian- 
Pakistani  cease-fire  agreement,  the  Senate  voted,  45-35, 
to  cut  U.S.  contributions  to  UN  technical  assistance 
and  other  international  programs,  such  as  the  Indus 
Basin  Development  Fund,  by  $10  million.  The  cut 
was  justified  by  Sen.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Mass.,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly 
have  “tremendous  additional  military  expenses  and 
responsibilities”  in  Vietnam  and  other  areas. 

(’oiiimuiiiratioiiH  and  Trade  with  Communist  Nations 
Opposed.  So  many  Senators  fear  any  possibility  of 
Communist  espionage  that  an  agreement  to  exchange 
consulates  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  tabled  until 
1966.  An  effort  to  put  Congress  on  record  as  opposing 
special  restrictions  on  transportation  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  Communist  nations  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  Senate  because  of  a  lack  of  votes.  Op¬ 
position  to  removal  of  this  requirement  centered  in 
part  in  the  maritime  areas,  but  also  reflected  a  belief, 
as  expressed  by  Sen.  Peter  Dominick,  Colo.,  that  trade 
with  Communist  nations  strengthens  their  govern¬ 
ments  and  undermines  U.S.  efforts  to  “contain  and 
perhaps  one  day  eliminate  Communist  tyranny.” 

Military  .4i«l  Programs  ContinmMl.  The  September  23 
Senate  debate  on  the  $3.2  billion  foreign  aid  appro¬ 
priations  bill  for  fiscal  1966  centered  in  large  part  on 
the  possible  misuse  of  the  $1.2  billion  military  com¬ 
ponent.  This  aid  is  intended  to  help  nations  defend 
themselves  from  Communism  but  is  frequently  used 
against  other  U.S.  allies.  The  latest  case  in  point  is 
the  Indian-Pakistani  dispute,  Pakistan  having  received 
an  estimated  $1  billion  in  military  aid,  India,  $80 
million.  Despite  general  concern  over  this  issue  the 
Senate  turned  down  several  attempts  to  cut  the  mili¬ 
tary  portion  of  the  bill,  41-43,  32-54,  30-56,  35-47, 
as  an  “unnecessary  affront”  to  aid  recipients  or  as 
tending  to  support  “galloping  communism.” 
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WHERE  NEXT  IN  VIETNAM? 


U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  has  come  a  long  way  since 
February  7,  1965,  when  U.S.  planes  crossed  an  inter¬ 
national  boundary  to  bomb  staging  areas  in  North 
Vietnam.  In  the  interim  President  Johnson  has  moved 
to  a  position  of  supporting  a  negotiated  settlement 
while  continuing  a  program  of  rapid  military  escala¬ 
tion.  The  time  now  seems  ripe  to  de-escalate  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  an  effort  to  convince  the  deeply 
suspicious  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  of  a  sincere  U.S.  desire  for  a  reason¬ 
able  negotiated  peace. 

Moves  Toward  the  Conference  Table 

For  two  months  after  February  7  the  United  States 
followed  a  “hard  line”  policy  during  which  bombers 
made  almost  daily  sorties  over  North  Vietnam  while 
efforts  by  UN  Secretary  U  Thant  and  others  to  mediate 
the  dispute  were  rebuffed  by  Washington.  During  this 
period,  there  was  growing  restiveness  and  criticism  in 
Congress  and  among  the  public  about  the  “bombing 
but  no  negotiation”  policy.  Then  on  April  7  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  President  Johnson  stated  a  U.S. 
readiness  to  hold  “unconditional  discussions”  and  to 
initiate  a  large-scale  economic  development  program 
in  the  Mekong  Valley  and  Southeast  Asia.  Under  con¬ 
tinuing  pressure  from  critics  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Administration  modified  its  position  further  over  the 
following  four  months  by  ( 1 )  gradually  asking  for 
greater  mediating  help  from  UN  members  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  U  Thant;  (2)  by  indicating  that  a  way 
might  be  found  to  assure  that  representatives  of  the 
South  Vietnam  NLF  would  have  a  place  at  the  con¬ 
ference  table;  (3)  by  stating  that  the  United  States 


would  support  an  independent  South  Vietnam  or  a 
unified  Vietnam  depending  on  the  will  of  the  people; 
and  (4)  by  supporting  free  elections  or  other  verified 
expressions  of  public  sentiment  as  a  way  of  selecting 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  with  Members  of  Congress  in 
mid-August,  the  President  convinced  most  of  the 
doubters  of  his  earnest  desire  to  reach  a  negotiated 
settlement,  preferably  by  the  end  of  1965. 

Proving;  Good  liitcMitions 

But  convincing  Americans  is  much  easier  than  per¬ 
suading  the  hostile  North  Vietnamese  and  NLF  that 
good-faith  negotiations  can  now  begin. 

While  the  United  States  has  been  modifying  its  negoti¬ 
ating  position,  its  military  actions  speak  a  far  different 
language;  for  example:  on  February  7  there  were  some 
23.000  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  now  there  are 
more  than  125,000;  U.S.  planes  have  bombed  North 
Vietnamese  targets  within  35  miles  of  the  Chinese 
border  and  have  hit  Vietnamese  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  developments  as  well  as  military  targets;  all  five 
U.S.  military  services  are  now  engaged  in  the  war;  ma¬ 
jor  air  and  sea  bastions  are  rapidly  being  constructed 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  coast;  and  U.S.  spending  in 
South  Vietnam  has  risen  to  $750  million  a  month.  In 
addition,  recent  U.S.  m.ilitary  successes  have  created 
a  new  mood  of  confidence  in  Washington.  In  this 
new  atmosphere,  a  negotiated  settlement  is  seen  as 
less  imperative.  Great  military  advantage  is  also  seen 
in  the  new  U.S.  bases. 


United  States  and  Hanoi  Proposals  Conipareil 


On  April  12,  Hanoi  radio  hroadca'^t  the  followin'!:  four 
proposals  by  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  in  response  to 
President  Johnson’s  .April  7  Johns  Hopkins  speech: 

1.  That  the  rights  of  the  Vietnamese  people — peace, 
independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  territorial  integrity — 
on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  agreements  are  recognized: 


2.  That  the  division  of  Vietnam  into  two  zones  will  con¬ 
tinue,  pending  peaceful  reunification  and  that  there  will 
he  no  foreign  military  alliances,  bases,  or  troop  personnel 
in  connection  viith  either  zone: 


•3.  That  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam  will  he 
determined  by  the  South  Vietname.se  people  themselves 
alone  in  accordance  with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
program  and  without  any  foreign  interference: 

1.  That  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam  will  he 
settled  eventually  by  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves 
in  both  zones  and  without  foreign  interference. 


On  Sept  1,  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield.  .Mont.,  obviously  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  set  forth  three  basic 
I  .S.  conditions  and  “two  corollaries”; 

1.  “There  must  he  a  verified  choice  by  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  of  their  own  government — a  choice  free  of 
terrorism,  violence,  and  coercion  from  any  quarter: 

2.  There  can  he  a  future  for  South  Vietnam  either  in 
independence  or  as  a  part  of  a  unified  Vietnam  on  the 
basis  of  a  peaceful,  free,  and  verified  expression  of  the 
wish  of  the  people  in  each  segment  of  that  region  and  in 
general  accord  with  the  Geneva  agreements. 

There  shall  he  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and 
bases  throughout  Vietnam,  north  and  south,  provided 
peace  can  he  reestablished  and  provided  the  arrangements 
for  peace  include  adequate  international  guarantees  of 
non-interference,  not  only  for  Vietnam,  hut  for  Laos  and 
for  Cambodia  as  well.” 

('orollaries:  “1.  There  needs  to  he  provision  for  a  secure 
amnesty  for  those  involved  in  the  struggle  on  all  sides  in 
Vietnam.  ...  2.  There  needs  to  he  a  willingness  to  accept, 
on  all  sides,  a  cea.se-fire  and  standfast  throughout  all  Viet¬ 
nam.  which  might  well  coincide  with  the  initiation  of 
negotiations.” 


L 
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Deetls  in  Addition  to  Words 

If  the  Administration  is  ready  to  begin  immediate 
negotiations,  during  the  next  few  weeks  it  could: 

a)  End  the  hoiiihing  of  INorth  Vietnam.  An  opportunity 
was  missed  August  7  when  the  United  States  turned 
down  the  suggestion  of  President  Kwame  Nkrumah 
of  Ghana  for  a  suspension  while  he  went  to  Hanoi  to 
discuss  ways  to  begin  negotiations.  Suspension  could 
coincide  with  an  attempt  by  U.N.  or  other  mediators  to 
visit  Hanoi,  or  the  bombings  might  be  quietly  tapered 
off  as  has  Ibeen  suggested  %  columnist  Joseph  Kraft. 

h)  End  ihr  “no-sanrluary"  and  "'’open  target  areas’" 
polieies  in  South  Vietnam.  Stephen  Cary,  Associate 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  who  spent  three  months  in  South  Vietnam 
this  summer,  told  a  Senate  Subcommittee  September 
21  that: 

“I  can  understand  the  military  basis  for  the  first  of  these  poli¬ 
cies  which  permits  a  commander  in  the  field  to  call  up  air 
attack  support  .  .  .  when  he  believes  Viet  Cong  are  taking 
refuge  in  a  village,  hut  more  than  military  considerations  are 
in  order.  .  .  .  The  policy  is  wrong  morally,  shortsighted  ])rag- 
matically,  and  disastrous  in  terms  of  the  bitterness  it  is  creating 
among  civilian  Vietnamese,  both  tho.'^e  whom  it  drives  to  be¬ 
come  refugees  and  those  who  stay  behind.  I  can  see  even  less 
justification  for  the  ‘oj)en  target  areas’  policy,  under  which  anv 
aircraft,  unable  to  dispose  of  its  ex|)losives  on  the  designated 
target  ...  is  instructed  to  drop  them  within  certain  large  Viet 
Cong  areas — on  villages,  rice  padd\,  man.  or  beast,  wherever 
whim  dictates.” 

c)  Hah  further  LI.S.  troup  l>uil<l>iip!4  in  Smith  V  ietnam. 

On  July  28  President  Johnson  said  that  U.S.  troop 
strength  in  South  Vietnam  would  be  increased  to 
125,000  men  with  additional  forces  to  be  sent  later. 
The  125,000  figure  has  now  been  passed  and  troop 
landings  continue. 

<1 )  Vlake  more  speeihe  proposals  on  the  eompoHition 
of  a  eoalitioii  government  in  Saigon  and  arrangennmts 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose  their  government. 

This  is  the  outstanding  crucial  issue  now  and  is  not 
covered  in  any  detail  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield’s 
September  1  comments  (see  box).  In  addition.  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Administration  should  encourage  much 
more  public  discussion  of  detailed  proposals  such  as 
those  made  by  Marcus  Raskin  and  Bernard  Fall  in 
“A  Diplomatic  Alternative,”  September  16,  1965  New 
York  Review  of  Books. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

Senate  and  House  conferees  are  in  the  process  of  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  compromise  bill  abolishing  the  discriminatory 
National  Origins  (^uota  System  which  has  been  the 
basis  of  U.S.  immigration  policy  for  41  years.  The 
main  difference  between  Senate  and  House  versions 
is  a  new  120,000  ceiling  on  immigrants  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  which  the  Senate  added.  The  House 
had  rejected  a  similar  proposal,  189-218,  because  of 
Administration  opposition.  Both  versions  would  set 
an  annual  limit  of  170,000  on  quota  immigrants  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Quota  numbers  would  be 


distributed  under  a  new  preference  system  which 
places  major  emphasis  on  family  reunion. 

Other  Iiiipurtant  Legislation 

The  race  between  world  food  production  and  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  the  reference  to  population  rontrol  in  the 
President’s  State  of  the  Union  address,  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  overturning  Connecticut’s  anti¬ 
birth  control  law  have  all  stimulated  discussion  re¬ 
garding  the  need  for  information  on  family  planning. 
Klore  than  20  members  of  Congress  have  sponsored 
legislation  in  this  field.  About  50  witnesses  have  al¬ 
ready  testihed  on  S.  1676,  by  Sen.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Alaska,  which  would  establish  offices  of  population 
affairs  in  the  Departments  of  State  and  in  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

The  Home  Rule  lor  1).C.  issue  is  on  the  House  floor 
as  this  Newsletter  goes  to  press.  ...  In  mid-September, 
the  House  dismissed,  228-143,  a  Vlissi.Hsippi  Fre«*<lom 
Demoeratie  Party  challenge  to  the  seating  of  Missis¬ 
sippi’s  five  Representatives.  The  MFDP  said  seating 
of  the  delegation  is  invalid  because  Mississippi  Ne¬ 
groes  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote.  .  .  A  resolu¬ 
tion  has  been  filed  to  extract  the  Vlinimiim  Wage  bill 
from  the  Rules  Committee  after  21  days,  and  the  bill, 
which  would  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.75  an 
hour  and  extend  coverage  to  7.9  million  workers,  may 
come  up  in  mid-October.  .  .  .  The  Water  Pollution  bill 
is  now  awaiting  the  President’s  signature.  .  .  .  House 
and  Senate  conferees  are  working  on  a  compromise 
version  of  the  Air  Pollution  bill.  .  .  .  The  President’s 
Highway  Beautifieation  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  awaiting  Rules  Committee  action  in  the  House. 
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Draft  rarti  destruction.  With  no  public  hearings  and 
next  to  no  debate  in  either  House,  Congress  pushed 
through  a  bill  in  early  August  making  willful  destruc¬ 
tion  or  mutilation  of  draft  cards  punishable  by  $10,000 
and  not  more  than  5  years  in  jail.  Rep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  S.C.,  who  introduced  the  bill,  said  it  was  a 
“clear  answer  to  those  who  would  make  a  mockery  of 
our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam  by  engaging  in  the  mass 
destruction  of  draft  cards.” 

ho  wants  to  Negotiate?  In  a  eulogy  to  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  in  the  August  Progressive,  Donald  Grant,  UN  Cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  said,  “Last 
fall  he  [Adlai  E.  Stevenson]  carried,  with  his  strong 
recommendation  for  approval,  a  proposal  for  peace 
talks  in  Vietnam  from  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
to  President  Johnson,  who  promptly  rejected  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  which  already  had  the  support  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  of  Hanoi.” 

The  price  we  pay  in  Vietnam.  September  Department 
of  Defense  figures  show  that  not  only  has  the  war  in 
Vietnam  cost  the  United  States  an  average  of  $1.5 
billion  per  year  since  January,  1961,  for  economic  and 
military  assistance,  but  it  has  also  cost  us  the  lives  of 
699  American  soldiers.  More  than  3,700  Americans 
have  also  been  wounded  in  the  conflict.  Approximately 
25,700  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  have  been  killed 
since  1961. 

Peace  Testimony  studied.  A  growing  concern  that 
Quakers  begin  to  find  and  assume  their  role  in  help¬ 
ing  change  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  has  led  representa¬ 
tives  from  Friends  organizations  and  Yearly  Meetings 
to;  (1)  propose  a  six-month  action  program  on  Viet¬ 
nam  and  (2)  undertake  a  two-year  exploration  of  the 
relevance  of  the  historic  peace  testimony  to  present 
world  crises.  These  steps  were  recommended  by 
Friends  from  many  areas  who  gathered  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  September  12-13  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Friends  Coordinating  Committee  on  Peace.  A  state¬ 


ment  adopted  by  representatives  at  the  FCCP  meeting 
sets  forth  various  action  projects  which  could  be  under¬ 
taken  by  Friends  during  a  six-month  intensive  study 
and  action  program  on  Vietnamese  policy.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  being  sent  to  all  Monthly  Meetings  in  the 
United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  peace  testimony.  Monthly  Meetings 
will  be  asked  to  share  with  the  FCCP  any  questions 
they  have  received  on  this  subject  from  their  member¬ 
ship.  Study  papers  dealing  with  these  questions  will 
be  sent  to  the  Meetings,  and  answers  will  be  considered 
at  a  consultation  on  the  peace  testimony  in  early  1967. 

Friends  in  Washington.  Eugene  and  Betty  Boardman 
have  taken  one  years  leave  from  Madison  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  join  the  FCNL  staff  as 
Friends  in  Washington.  They  will  be  spending  a  major 
portion  of  their  time  on  Capitol  Hill  talking  with  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  on  the  China  problem.  Eugene 
Boardman  is  a  professor  of  history  specializing  in  East 
Asian  history.  He  has  lived  in  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
and  led  a  study  tour  of  7  Asian  countries  last  year. 

For  your  China  library.  “China:  Giant  of  the  East,”  a  packet  pre¬ 
pared  hy  the  Couneil  for  Adult  Projirants  of  tlie  Unitarian  llniversalist 
Association,  availahle  for  81.50  from  Council  for  .\dult  Programs,  UUA, 
25  Beacon  .Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

AFS(i  China  packet,  including  “A  New  China  Policy,”  availahle  from 
AFSC,  lf)0  N.  15th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19102  for  $5.95,  and  study  guide  for 
$.25. 

The  October  1  issue  of  Concern  is  devoted  to  Vietnam;  .S5(‘,  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns.  100  Md.  Ave..  Wash.,  I).C.  20002. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  Washington  Metcslelter 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  hy  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  oliicially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FC.NI,  W  ASHINGTON  NEW  SLETTER.  Editors:  E.  Raymond 
Wilson,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Judy  Starbuck. 
24S  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20002.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  $.5.00  per  year.  Published  monthly.  Second  class  post¬ 
age  paid  at  Washington,  D.C. 


F(]NL  .-VC^TION  Bulletins — Bark- 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  ISeu'sletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  consc’ription. 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
-ind  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  >\’ill  you  take  action?  Check  here 
.nul  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
md  address  at  right. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

21.5  Second  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  200(12 

Return  Requested 


Second  ('lasvs  Postage 
Paid  at  Washington,  1).(^ 


Bosiorth  Memorial  Library 
College  of  the  Bible 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40503 


